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recorded against his name as a Producer of Short Stories. When is it more 
likely to be convenient— nay, a pleasure— for him to pay his tax ? 

The constitutionality of the tax is beyond question. Tobacco and whis 
key establish ample precedent. Indeed, so much is to be said in favor of 
this new form of revenue and so little against it, that the plan is earnestly 
commended to the consideration of Congress early in its next session. 

M. A. db Wolfe Howe, Jr. 



BISMARCK AND THE EMPEROR. 

Prefacing any judgment that may be suggested under the heading of 
this article by the statement that no one at so great a distance, and not imme- 
diately connected with the Court at Berlin, can know the facts of the case, it 
is nevertheless possible and interesting to consider from past observed facts 
what bearing the action of Prince Bismarck, in or out of the Reichstag in its 
coming session, may have on German politics in the next year. The situation 
is a most singular one. An aged Prime Minister, meriting all the glory his 
country can give him, is in opposition not to the government, but to his Em- 
peror — possibly with right on his side. While the Emperor, who has his own 
life to lead and his own views to stand by, has perhaps as much right on his 
side. The Minister is too powerful to be allowed to speak his mind 
freely, and too great to be forcibly silenced. 

It may not be amiss to review briefly the events that have led up to the 
present peculiar situation. On the last day of December, 1888, Prince Bis- 
marck, then Chancellor of the German Empire, Foreign Minister, and Presi- 
dent of the Prussian Ministry, received a letter from Emperor William II. 
The young monarch, deploring the death of his father and grandfather, con- 
gratulated himself on still having by him the Iron Prince. " Prom the bot- 
tom of his heart " he desired the Chancellor's health and happiness, and he 
" prayed Heaven that he might long be permitted to work with him for the 
welfare and greatness of the Fatherland." 

Through the year 1889 it became evident that the Chancellor and the Em- 
peror had a difficult task before them. Both were strong-willed, the Emperor 
quite as strong-willed as the Chancellor. One was seventy years of age, 
full of experience and with nearly half a century of history behind him, 
which he had practically made; the other was scarcely thirty and with 
nothing behind him to show what qualities he had. One had the experience 
and ability to form policies of government and the other had the authority 
to enforce them. Two such men could not work together, if they believed 
in opposite policies. 

As the year passed the Emperor showed his determination to take active 
part in the conduct of affairs. He dealt directly with Socialistic questions, 
showed a desire to examine into the Labor troubles, and favored a policy 
otherwise at variance with that of his Chancellor. Furthermore, he disap- 
proved of Bismarck's persecution of Dr. Geffcken, and strongly objected 
when he heard of the Chancellor's plan to win over the Ultramontanes 
with the restoration of the Duke of Cumberland and the Guelph Fund. 
Similar incidents, that came to light from time to time during the year, 
showed a determination on the part of the Emperor to treat his Chancellor 
more as the president of his Council of Ministers than as a Prime Minister. 
He even issued orders and received reports directly to and from ministers in 
charge of the different departments, without consulting his Chancellor ; 
all of which in Bismarck's opinion should have passed through his hands 
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first. Such methods were, tantamount to saying that a Prime Minister was 
unnecessary, and thereupon, on the 18th of March, 1890, Bismarck resigned 
his three offices, and retired to Friedrichsriihe, his country seat. 

That the resignation was not distasteful to his master is evident from 
his acceptance of it within two days ; and, thus, fifteen months from the date 
at which the Emperor's letter of congratulation was dispatched to Bismarck, 
the latter's resignation was accepted, even courted. 

A field-marshalship was offered to the Prince, which he accepted, and a 
continuance of the emoluments of his offices, and the title of Duke of Lauen- 
burg, both of which he refused. In the same month, March, 1890, the Em- 
peror, at a banquet of the Provincial Diet of Brandenburg, said that any 
one who would help him in his work he would welcome heartily, but any 
one who opposed him he would zerschmettern, which might be vulgarly but 
literally translated, "smash to pieces," and the inference was clear. 

After Bismarck's retiremeut to Friedrichsriihe certain journals took up 
his cause, the Hamburger Nachrichten and the Munchene Allgemeine Zei- 
tung. Though these journals were generally accepted as Bismarck's organs, 
it is only certain that occasional articles have been printed directly at his 
request. These papers disapproved of the new government's policy towards 
Bussia, of the increased friendliness towards England, and of the concessions 
made to her in Africa. Meantime the Emperor referred to these attacks in 
his speeches and threatened the source from which they came, if they were 
continued. Bismarck on his side must have been notified by the Court at 
Berlin that his attacks did not please the high authority there, for he threw 
out inferences that he was not to be bridled simply because he was out of 
power. He said, for example, to a deputation of Berliners, who came to 
him at Friedrichsriihe on the 22d of June, 1890, that he felt like a man who 
had left the stage and gone into the pit : but that, nevertheless, a pit ticket 
entitled him to the privilege of applauding or hissing as he desired, so long 
as he did not whistle shrilly. He said that he was out of office, but could 
not be deprived of his intellect, and would not submit to dictation. 

Matters grew worse as time went on, and in the winter of 1890 the Em- 
peror seemed to go out of his way to show his disfavor of the ex-Chancellor. 
Moltke was showered with honors at the latter's expense, and the play of 
"Der Neue Herr" offered another opportunity for the Emperor to show his 
displeasure. Herr Wildenbruch wrote the play wherein the Great Elector, 
of historic memory, is represented as discharging his sometime valuable 
minister who had turned against him. When the play was set on the stage, 
William II. made corrections in it and attended performances night after 
night — all of which could have reference only to the incident at hand. 

Bismarck's reputed interviews became more caustic and unguarded, and 
in one of them he called the Emperor "Der Junge Mann." This created con- 
siderable commotion among the journals, and the retired Chancellor prob- 
ably received another intimation from the Court that he had committed an 
error. But it is a difficult matter to terrorize one who never knew what it 
is to feel fear. 

In April, 1891, Bismarck was persuaded to run as a candidate of the Na- 
tional-Liberal party for the Reichstag from the constituency of Geeste- 
miinde. He failed to secure a majority on the first ballot, but on the second 
he received 10,500 votes to 5,500 for his opponent. He did not enter the 
Reichstag last year, on the ground that his health would not admit of it, but 
he said that he should do so in the coming session. 
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Finally, notice appeared in the journals that the marriage of Count Her- 
bert Bismarck in Vienna, in June, would be attended by the ex-Chancellor. 
Before the bridal party started official notice had been sent to the Ger- 
man Ambassador at Vienna not to attend the wedding or take official 
cognizance of the presence of Bismarck in the city. A similar request as to 
Bismarck was also sent to the Austrian Court. 

In June the party started from Friedrichsruhe, and all along the route 
the journey resembled the voyage of a conqueror. It was an unmis- 
takable sign of the preference — at least of a portion of the German 
nation — for the fallen Chancellor over the Emperor. Stations were 
crowded with deputations, speeches were made, and Bismarck replied. At 
Vienna the Russian Ambassador was the only diplomat of high standing 
present at the wedding. Immediately afterwards, before leaving the city, 
the Prince had an interview with the editor of a Liberal journal, in which he 
said that while Chancellor he had kept the personal friendship of the Czar ; 
that the Czar had told him that he trusted him implicitly, and Bismarck had 
replied that he was certain to remain minister for life ; that with the " new 
era," however, begun at his retirement, the friendly relations with Russia 
had become strained. And he gave out a hint that Germany's position in 
regard to Russia was greatly weakened by the appointment of Caprivi. 
These utterances were followed on the last of July by a patriotic speech at 
Kissingen from Bismarck to the South Germans. These again created un- 
limited comment. 

The government has at last seen the wisdom of remaining quiet, but 
how long this silence will be maintained cannot be told. Caprivi up to the 
present has only answered the Vienna interview by publishing the note sent 
to the powers in May, 1890, notifying them that Bismarck's utterances did 
not represent the sentiments of the Foreign Office. 

The situation stands, therefore, in some such position as this, and the 
Reichstag opens at the end of October : Will Bismarck enter the German 
parliament and lead the opposition ? The situation is further complicated, 
because on the appointment of Caprivi it became patent to the world that he 
was only a figure-head, and that the Emperor was his own Prime Minister. 
If a minister commits an error he can retire, and one of the opposition takes 
his place. But an Emperor, when he makes a mistake, cannot retire, but 
stands for the rest of his life accused. And for the Emperor William to be- 
come his own minister is of itself a great risk. The young ruler has a hundred 
times stated his beliefs with a courage that every one must admire, and the 
bare fact that he cannot change them makes his position a doubly difficult 
one, when it is added to the opposition of the greatest statesman in Europe, 
so strong even in retirement. The Imperial throne has been in existence too 
short a time to bear up under too much opposition. 

On the other hand, to bring such a magnificent man as Bismarck 
into the courts of the country he has himself created would be a difficult 
thing for even an Emperor to do. 

It is probable that Bismarck will not enter the Reichstag, because he 

has so often disregarded its rules that it might entangle him in its meshes 

out of revenge ; but if he does, and if he succeeds in putting the Emperor's 

policy in a minority, there is sure to be a deadlock. The Emperor has 

shown himself not the one to yield. And yet, in the event suggested, the 

country would stand against him. 

Joseph Hamblen Sears, 



